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to the old, common and general way of mending them ",
said a writer in 1675, it was " absolutely impossible " to have
them well mended: instead of removing the mire, it was
" beat down and put into the deep holes and cart-ruts ", and
this, "with some small sprinkling of gravel in some places
only, or a few stones ", was " the principal and constant way
of mending the highways " *.
Condition The growth of traffic gave rise to innumerable complaints
roads. as to the evil condition of the roads, particularly after the
Restoration. Among the ' works wanting in this nation',
Petty enumerated making rivers navigable and highways
' broad, firm and even '2. The state of English roads was
summed up in 1675 as " not only unpleasant, cumbersome
and grievous, but also very dangerous to the lives and limbs
both of men and horses "3. Contemporary letters speak of
" numberless frights, breaking our axle-tree, horses plunging
into holes and sticking fast", as " our daily exercise " ; and
a barge, in comparison with a coach, was considered ' a
feather bed' 4. Even in 1740 a journey of twenty-two miles
sometimes occupied ten hours 5. The condition of the roads
in the metropolis is shown by the fact that in 1727 George II.
and his Queen were the whole night in going from Kew
Palace to St. James's; and at one place their coach was
overturned. In winter it was impossible to travel by
carriage : judges and lawyers rode the circuits on horseback.
Of the roads from London to Land's End a writer in the
middle of the eighteenth century declares that they were
still "what God left them after the Flood " ; and of some
1  Mace, Discourse concerning the Highways of England (1675), 7-8.   A
century later Arthur Young met with ruts " four feet deep, and floating
with mud only from a wet summer:   what, therefore, must it be after a
winter ?    The only mending it receives is the tumbling in some loose
stones " :  Tour through the North (ed. 1771), iv. 430-431.
2  Petty, Economic Writings, i. 29-30.
3  Mace, Discourse concerning the Highways of England (1675), 7.
* Hist. MSS. Comm. Carlisle, 55 (1729) ; ibid. Egmont, ii. 13 (1665).
Lady Perceval wrote in 1679 : "I had a small knock on my head the
second time my coach overturned, which has a little disordered me and
given me a black eye '': ibid. Egmont, ii. 81. In 1664 money was bequeathed
to pay for the daily ringing of a bell at Wokingham to guide strangers to
the town : Victoria County History, Berkshire, ii. 214,
5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue, i. 107. In 1729 a road between Bath
and Althorp, 64 miles long, required four days ; ibid. Carlisle, 61.